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FOREWORD 


Senate Resolution 74 (82d Cong.) authorized the Committee o1 
Foreign Relations or a subcommittee thereof, in conjunction with two 
other Senators designated by the President of the Senate, to conduct 
a full and complete study and investigation of the existing overseas 
information programs of the United States Government. Pursuant 
to that resolution and Senate Resolution 44 (83d Cong.), a subeom 
mittee has been studying these information programs 

This study of the organization of United States overseas information 
functions was prepared under the direction of the subcommittee staff 
by Hugh L. Ellsbree, senior specialist, Legislative Reference Service, 
the Library of Congress. 

This is a background study designed to be of help to the subcom- 
mittee members as they carry out their duties. It does not necessarily 
represent the views of members of the subcommittee 

Bourke B. HickeNLOOPER 

Marcu 12, 1953 
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ORGANIZATION OF OVERSEAS INFORMATION 
FUNCTIONS 


This discussion deals with the organization of the type of informa 
tion and exchange functions now administered in the Department of 
State through the International Information Administration. The 
Technical Cooperation Administration in the State Department has 
a small overseas information program; the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration has a larger one. The military agencies carry on some ovel 
seas information activities. A number of agencies have some part 
in the various exchange programs. ‘The report deals first with the 
history of the organization of activities of this type, and, secondly, 
with the considerations which are of most importance in determining 


where they should be administered 


I HISTORY OF ORGANIZATION 


r To the end of World War Il 


United States experience down through World War II in organizing 
overseas information programs can be applied only with extreme 
caution to the present problem The evolution of United States 
overseas information activities from the Creel committee, 1917-19, 
down to 1948 is thoroughly covered in Charles A. H. Thomson’s 
Overseas Information Service of the United States Government. A 
concise summary may be found on pp. 1-7 From the termination 
of the Creel committee in 1919 to the end of World War II the only 
semblance of a concerted program consisted of the informational 
activities undertaken in the late 1930’s in connection with the inter- 
American system. These activities led to the establishment in 1938 
of the first specialized machinery in the State Department to deal 
with international information functions (the Division of Cultural 
Relations), as well as to the creation of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, and in 1940, the Office 
for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 
American Republics. The last-named office was transferred to the 
Office of Emergency Management in 1941 and renamed the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA) 

World War II experience, while of great value in innumerable ways, 
seems inconclusive on the issue of organization. The program started 
virtually from scratch, aside from activities in the American Hemi- 
sphere, and evolved in a more or less haphazard manner. The program 
for the American Hemisphere was developed as a supplement to the 
broad commercial and social wartime programs of the CIAA (later 
OTAA), headed by Nelson Rockefeller For other areas, the overseas 
information program was joined, not with commercial or other 
foreign policies, but with the domestic information program, first in 
the Coordinator of Information, then in the Office of War Informa 
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(LOL Thus quite distinet bases of organization were followed in 
different areas 

Although OWT’s and CIAA’s programs were distinctly made subject 
to | nited States foreign policy, poly \ cuidance Was hot always forth 
coming, and there were complaints, on the other side, that the informa 


lion agencies sometimes seemed to be making policies contrary to out 


declared policy lt does not necessarily follow, however, that these 
difficulties were inherent in the separation of information functions 
from the State Department. No method was specified for obtaining 
or giving guidance. Besides, the internal organization of the State 


Department at the time proved ineffective for giving policy guidance, 
not only to the information agencies, but to the other war agencies 
as well. Then, too, it is generally conceded that in the earlier stages, 
at least, the Department Wis hol greatly impressed by the ImMportance 
of the overseas information program 

The overseas activities of OWL were complicated Dy the fact that 
the execution of its programs came more and more under the control 
of theater commanders. Relations with the military, rather than with 
the State Department, became the more difficult problem; this problem 
would still have existed had the program been located in the State 
Department 


Decision to transfer to State 


By Executive order of August 31, 1945, the President transferred 
the overseas information functions of OWL and OLAA to the Depart 
ment of State, to be administered through an Interim [naternational 
Information Service. The Secretary of State was authorized to con- 
tinue such information functions as should be found necessary, to 
abolish any of them, or to transfer any of them to any other agency in 
the Department The Secretary was requested Lo study the prob- 
lem of a continuing service and to recommend a solution. Any per 
manent program was to be based upon the general principle of assisting 
and supplementing private enterprises—not competing with them 
in giving other peoples a ‘full and fair picture” of American life. In 
an accompanying press release the President said 

Che nature of present-da foreign relations makes it essential for the United 
Late tO maintain international informational activities abroad as an integra 
of the conduct of our foreign affa IItalics added. | 
The circumstances surrounding the issuance of the President’s 
order suggest caution in construing it as reflecting the considered 
judgment of the executive branch as to the proper permanent location 


of a peacetime information program Information specialists were of 
divided opinion Elmer Davis and other OWL officials had testified 
that they favored location in the State Department. An important 


consideration seems to hay ce been the fear that the program, considered 
by Congress as a wartime operation, might be deprived entirely of 
funds if not incorporated in one of the regular departments. Among 
other information specialists there was considerable opposition to 
putting the functions in the State Department. Some thought pri- 
vate enterprise was enough; others favored a new agency. State 
Department staff studies had indicated some fear that presence of the 
program in the Department would prove embarrassing diplomatically 
The Secretary himself was reported to have been reluctant to take it 
The President’s decision seems to have been made rather suddenly at 
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the request of OWI officials, without consultation with OLAA officials 
and in the face of a lack of interest, at least, on the part of the State 
Department. 


8. From 1945 to date 


As backerouhd for the discussion of organization issues, three 
aspects of the postwar history of overseas information functions are 
briefly summarized: (a) changes in objectives; (6) the development of 
the ECA-MSA badenea tic program; and (¢c) changes in the organiza 
tion of the State Department’s information functions. 

(a) Changes in objectives. The problem of organizing overseas 
information functions has been radically affected by changes in objec 
tives. In the early postwar stages one might almost say that the 
primary objective was to liquidate as much of the program as possible 
Beyond this, the objective, as stated by the President, was to present 
a “full and fair picture,” by assisting and supplementing privat 
enterprise. In keeping with these objectives, the program was greatly 
curtailed, until at its lowest point in 1948 it coumased fewer than 


1,500 persons and was spe nding under $20,000,000 per vear. Further- 
more, Assistant Secretary Benton had a bill introd wed for the estab- 
lishment of a government corporation to take over the international 


broadcasting portion of the program. 

In an atmosphe ‘re of increasing international tension, permanent 
legislative authorization was given the overseas information program 
by the Smith-Mundt Act, approved January 27, 1948. The objectives 
as phrased in the act were substantially the same as those earliet 
stated by the President, but the program in practice began not merely 
to expand, but to develop into a more conscious instrument of United 
States foreign policy. 

Somewhat later a substantial ECA information program evolved 
connection with the Marshall plan and other foreign-aid policies 
At first designed chiefly to inform the peoples of our allies of the aid 
we were giving, the information activities of ECA, and later MSA, 
gradually expanded in size and purpose, to the point where theu 
objectives were considerably broader, amounting actually to an 
attempt to explain and justify United States foreign-economic and 
mutual-security policies. Thus, both the State De partment and the 
ECA-MSA overseas information programs moved from the “full and 
fair picture’ and “information” objectives, to full-fledged Govern- 
ment programs increasingly regarded as tools of United States foreign 
policy. 

Open recognition of the changes in objectives was given in the spring 
of 1950, when the President directed the Secretary of State to prepare 
a vigorous “Campaign of Truth” as a United States offensive in the 
psychological field. Since that time the Department’s program has 
been much more openly conducted on a cold war basis, and has 
greatly expanded in size. 

(6) The ECA-—MSA information program.—The State Department’s 
information program was for a time overshadowed, in the field anyhow, 
by ECA’s program. Here, for various reasons (including availability 
of counterpart funds), information activities in support of the foreign 
aid, and later mutual security programs, were administered by the 
foreign aid agency, rather than by State’s specialized information 
agency. Gradually, however, as MSA’s role has shifted from eco- 
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nomic aid to mutual security, the specific objectives of its information 
program have become increasingly similar to those of the State 
Department’s program and its information activities have in fact been 
integrated more closely with State Department operations, especially 
in the field. In Europe, country plans are established jointly by the 
ITA and MSA and are carried out through the USIS mission units, to 
Which MSA information officers are assigned 

The ECA-MSA experience has limited bearing on the issue of 
administering information functions outside the State Department. 
KECA-MSA were assigned large segments of foreign policy to admin- 


ister. They found it desirable to develop information programs as 
instruments to carry out the policies they were administering. At 
the time they needed this type of tool, the State Department’s program 
was at alow point. At present, partly because of the broadening of 


the MISA foreign policy objectives, and partly because of the intensi- 
fication of the State Department information programs, it has been 
found possible and desirable to integrate the two information pro- 
erams rather closely. It can, of course, be argued from ECA-MSA 


experience that in cases where important segments of foreign policy 
are to be administered outside the State Department, it is probable 
that the outside agency will need to have some degree of independence 
to develop an overseas information program adapted to its specifie 
foreign policy missions. With an expanded State Department infor- 
mation program, the degree of operating autonomy, however, might 
not need to be so great as in the earlier stages of ECA 

The ECA—-MSA experience is not directly relevant to the issue of 
having a separate agency for overseas information functions. The 
State Department and the ECA (MSA) both had significant substan- 
tive foreign policy assignments, to which information activities were 
subordinate. The fact that ECA (MSA) maintained a separate 
information program does not establish a precedent for a separate 
agency for information functions alone. 

( Changes mn organi atio? Oo} the State Department's program. The 
State Department’s role during the war in the field of international 
information activities, as distinguished from cultural relations, was 
chiefly that of furnishing essential information and policy guidance to 
the civilian and military information agencies. Up to 1944 this role 
was performed in part by the Current Information Division, acting 
as intermediary between other Government agencies and the Depart- 
ment’s geographical officers, and in part directly by the geographical 
officers. In the field of cultural relations, the Division of Cultural 
Relations and the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, which operated under the Department’s 
direction, were concerned primarily with the inter-American cultural 
program 

In Januarv 1944, the Department created an Office of Publie 
Information, into which nearly all of its domestic and foreign informa- 
tion functions, including cultural relations, were grouped. The new 
office was under the Assistant Secretary of State for Administration 
and in a subordinate position therein. 

In December 1944, greater recognition was given information fune- 
tions by the creation of the position of Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of public and cultural relations. This was followed by the 
ereation of an Office of Public Affairs. Within this Office; a new 
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International Information Division took over the overseas information 
activities of the Office of Public Information, while the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation handled the cultural relations program. 

With the transfer of remaining OWI and CIAA functions to thi 
State Department in 1945, the Department established the Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs (OLC), under the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. By the end of 1945 the OLC 
had emerged as the agency chiefly responsible for the administration 
of the Department’s overseas information and cultural-relations 
functions. Into it were merged the cultural and information offices 
that had already been in the Department, plus those parts of the 
transferred OWL and CIAA programs that had not been terminated 
The Office contained five operating divisions: radio, press and publica- 
tions, motion pictures, exchange of persons, and libraries and institutes 
It remained substantially unaltered until the fall of 1947, when its 
program was greatly curtailed because of drastic reductions in its 
appropriations. At that time it was renamed the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Educational Exchange. 

Following the Smith-Mundt Act and the granting of additional 
funds in the spring of 1948, the OIC was reorganized and split into 
two: the Office of International Information (OI), and the Offic 
of Educational Exchange (OEX). The former administered the mass- 
media functions: radio, press and publications, and motion pictures 
The OEX administered the slow-media part of the program: chiefly 
the exchange of persons and support of libraries and institutes. 

Karly in 1949 the Hoover Commission recommended that, in default 
of any other satisfactory location, the overseas information program 
be left in the State Department. The Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, the Commission recommended, .“‘should observe and give 
policy guidance to foreign information and educational exchange 
programs, the operating responsibility for which should be in a ‘general 
manager’ reporting to the Assistant Secretary.”’ (The Commission's 
task force on foreign affairs had recommended that the operation 
of the information program be transferred to a Government corpora- 
tion, responsive to State Department policy guidance 

The State Department reorganization of 1949 made two drastic 
changes. One was to create the position of general manager, as the 
Hoover Commission had recommended He was made responsible 
for formulating and executing the programs of the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Educational Exchange, within the policy 
directives of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs In actual 
experience, no clear dividing line was worked out, and the Assistant 
Secretary took an active part in the formulation and execution of 
these programs.) 

The second major change was to establish public affairs staffs, under 
public affairs advisers, in each of the newly created regional bureaus. 
Previously, the geographical offices and the information and cultural 
offices had operated separately. With public affairs officers now in 
‘ach regional bureau, it was hoped that the relationship of information 
activities to foreign policy would be more satisfactory. 

Finally, a major reorganization of January 1952 created the Inter- 
national Information Administration, described as a ‘‘semiautono- 
mous” unit of the Department. The new organization is an attempt 
to meet many of the objections that had been raised, in and out of 
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the Department, to the status of the information program in the 
Department. Previous arrangements, in the Department’s own 
words, had the following limitations: 

1. Responsibility for the USIE program is too broadly diffused 
within the Department of State. 

2. Responsibility for country program planning is discharged by 
the regional bureaus, which are not accountable to the top manage- 
ment of the program 

3. Responsibility for the supervision of field operations is located 
in the regional bureaus, separated from the top management of the 
program and from the media facilities. 

The general manager has to rely entirely upon the central manage- 
ment and service facilities of the Department of State, which are 
not subject to his control. 

5. The USIE organization is not upon an adequate footing in 
terms either of its status within the Department and some of the 
missions abroad or its internal structure. 

6. The present organization places an impossible burden on the 
Assistant Secretary for Publie Affairs who, in addition to his responsi- 
bilities as policy adviser to the Secretary and as head of the domestic 
public affairs program, must act as head of the USIE program in 
many matters affecting Congress, the public, and other departments 
of the Government. 

In the present organization, the Administrator combines the duties 
of the general manager of the previous organization, with most of the 
overseas information duties exercised in that organization by the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. The Assistant Secretary, how- 
ever, retains important information functions in that he is the top 
liaison agent between the Administrator and the Secretary for infor- 
mation policy. In other words, while administratively speaking the 
Administrator is responsible to the secretary, in matters of policy 
guidance and in the presentation of the information point of view for 
consideration in policvmaking, the Administrator is represented by 
the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 

Aside from this increased stature in the Department, the ITA is 
given greater autonomy in developing country programs. Under the 
1949 organization, these were formulated in the regional bureaus, with 
the assistance of the public affairs staffs in those bureaus. Under the 
present organization, ILA formulates the country plans, though the 
regional bureaus can interpose objections and request review by the 
Secretary. Small public affairs staffs are left in the regional bureaus 
for liaison purposes 

The ILA is also given a greater measure of administrative autonomy 
than it previously enjoved, and a greater claim on the Department’s 
administrative services. Its administrative policies, however, are 
still subject to general departmental policies. 

Finally, the ILA position in the field has been improved. The chief 
public affairs officer of each mission is named by the ITA, subject to the 
veto of the chief of mission. While the mission chief is responsible for 
the total program in his country, the IIA has considerably more 
autonomy in executing its programs than was previously the case. 
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Il. ISSUES 


The proper location of overseas information functions hinges to a 
great extent on considerations not in the se ope of this re port Any 
drastic changes in the size and objectives of the program, which might 
result from changes in the international situation, woul present sub- 
stantially different organizational issues. No attempt is made here to 
discuss the organization of overseas information functions under 
normal peacetime conditions, or in all-out war. 

Then, too, the location of overseas information functions is subsidi- 
ary to the larger problem of organizing the entire area of foreign rela- 
tions. Some proposals have been made, for example, by the Hoover 
Commission task force on foreign affairs, to make the Department of 
State a policymaking agency, with no large operating programs, 
Adoption of such a plan would of course mean transferring most of the 
IIA activities out of the Department. At the other extreme are pro- 
posals for placing in the State Department—or in a renamed Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs—virtually all of the nonmilitary foreign 
relations of the executive branch, including all major operating 
programs. Such proposals are generally modeled on the Defense 
Establishment, providing for subdepartments for political affairs, 
economic relations, and information functions. Still another proposal 
would group in a separate agency a large number of overseas opera- 
tions; some variants of this proposal include overseas information 
programs and some do not. These proposals for a major reorganiza- 
tion of foreign affairs functions involve much broader issues than can 
be discussed in this report. What to do with the information program 
would be a relatively minor consideration in some of them. 

Assuming that the location of information functions is not decided 
as an incident of a drastic reorganization of the entire foreign affairs 
area, the number of possible methods of organizing these functions is 
still so great that not all can be discussed separately. Information 
functions might continue to be organized as they now are; MSA and 
possibly other information functions might be transferred to the 
State Deparimeat; exchange and possibly other long-range cultural 
programs might be transferred out of State, leaving the remaining 
part of the ILA program in the Department; tnformation functions in 
State might be administered there in a great variety of ways, each 
one of which would require to some extent a separate evaluation. 
Likewise, several different methods of administering the program out- 
side of the Department have been proposed. These include: (1) An 
independent information agency, for overseas information functions 
only, or for overseas and domestic information functions; (2) a new 
department of Cabinet rank for a wide grouping of propaganda, 
psvchological warfare, and information functions; (3) an executive 
office agencey—possibly responsible to the National Security Council 
in somewhat the same manner as the CLA— with both coordinating 
and some operating responsibility in the fields of overseas information 
and psychological warfare; (4) a Government or quasi-Government 
corporation; (5) a combination of agencies, perhaps the State Depart- 
ment for some, a quasi-Government corporation for others (such as 
international broadcasting) and some device similar to the British 
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Council for exchange and other long-range cultural activities. Ob- 
viously, any number of modifications of these alternatives might be 
considered. 

This report does not attempt to summarize the merits and defects 
of each of these posmbsitiea. Rather, it indicates the major con- 
siderations to be kept in mind in deciding upon the best form of 
organization, and, in the case of each, reviews the main lines of argu- 
ment for and against administering these functions in the State 
Department. Some attempt is made to show the relative applica- 
bility of the arguments to different types of functions, and to different 
forms of organization. 

Pr Poliey quidance 

It is widely conceded that, under existing conditions at least, the 
overseas information agency should be guided by United States 
foreign policy objectives, and should receive general policy guidance 
from the officials and agencies having primary responsibility for for- 
mulating foreign policy. 

One line of argument contends that the only effective way to 
establish the necessary policy guidance is to have the program 
administered in the State Department—the agency charged a 
major responsibility for making foreign policy. It is not possible, 1 
is Claimed, to exercise effective control by issuance of policy direc = 
These are difficult to enforce in the case of a separate agency, even if 
relatively specific and unambiguous. When expressed in general 
terms, as must frequently be the case, a separate agency would tend 
to interpret and apply them to fit its own views, with the result that 
it would often create a foreign policy of its own. There would be a 
danger, moreover, that the policies of a separate information agency 
would be too much influenced by the desire to make its job easier; 
that is, by advocating policies easiest to sell. 

The idea that policy and operations can be divorced is held to be 
largely illusory. In the operation of the information program, or 
parts of it at any rate, issues of policy arise every day, and have to be 
settled quickly at relatively low levels. Under the present organi- 
zation, the ILA media people can at any time contact the PAO units 
in the Department’s regional bureaus, and get quick answers on almost 
any policy question that arises. With an independent information 
agency, one of two things would be apt to happen: The line between 
policy and operations would be drawn at such a high level that count- 
less issues that really involve significant issues of foreign policy would 
be dealt with as operations, or, conversely, the line might be drawn 
so far down as to leave only the mechanics of operation to the 
independent agency. The point stressed is that even though some 
moderately satisfactory substitute might be found for the type of 
policy guidance supplied to the ITA Administrator through the 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, it would be unlikely 
that, with a separate agency, any adequate arrangement could be 
worked out for day-to-day guidance at lower levels. 

A contrary line of argument runs something like this: The Depart- 
ment of State, though looked to as the top executive policymaking 
agency in the field of foreign policy, is not the only agency charged with 
administrative responsibilities in this area. Notably, military and 
most economic aspects of foreign policy are separately administered. 
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The propaganda function, like military and economic functions, is 
sufficiently different from the political, diplomatic, and representative 
functions—the traditional responsibilities of the State Department 
to require separate administration. Although ultimate objectives 
are the same, diplomacy operates on a relatively small scale, and pri- 
marily through contact between governments; propaganda, to be effee- 
tive, must involve large-scale operations, often technical in nature, 
and is directed at the peoples of foreign countries. So the training, 
experience, and attitudes of diplomatic officials are essentially different 
from those of information officials. 

Because of these differences, it is claimed, an information program 
in the Department of State will tend to be timid, unimaginative, and 
relatively ineffective. To the extent to which it is aggressive, it 
runs the risk of embarrassing diplomatic relations. The State 
Department is better off with the program administered elsewhere, 
so that it can on occasion disavow its actions 

The advantages of separate administration can be achieved without 
sacrifice of consistency in foreign policy by making suitable arrange- 
ments with the State Department for coordination, guidance, and re- 
view. Foreign policy can be established by the Department (the 
President, NSC, ete.); the operation of the information program can 
be administered through a department of information or propaganda, 
an independent agency comparable to MSA, through a government 
or quasi-government corporation, or by some combination of these 
methods, depending on which appears to offer the most operating 
advantages. It is argued that ECA-MSA experience shows that 
satisfactory interagency working relationships can be maintained, not 
only at the top, but at lower levels, ECA-MSA units have established 
regular contacts directly with the regional bureaus in State, and a 
separate information agency could do so as well. 

The point has also been made in defense of separating information 
functions from the State Department that the foreign governments 
most active in overseas propaganda—the Soviets and the Nazis 
established separate propaganda agencies. So, in part, have the 
British. 

Advocates of locating information functions in the State Depart- 
ment counter ECA-MSA experience in part by pointing to difficulties 
in coordination, and in part by pointing to distinctions between these 
agencies and an information agency. In the case of ECA (MSA), it 
is claimed, we actually set up a competing foreign policy agency. 
[ts information program evolved as a supplement to its major foreign 
policy functions—first foreign aid, later military aid and mutual 
security. This is quite different from establishing an ageney whose 
sole or primary function is propaganda, or information. Considera- 
tions that might lend support to the attaching of information functions 
to separate agencies with important foreign substantive programs 
are not relevant, or at least are only relevant in part, to a separate 
agency for propaganda. 

The contention is also made that consistency between general 
foreign policy objectives and foreign economic and military programs 
is more easily attainable through review at various stages of planning 
and execution than in the case of propaganda policies. The policy 
problems involved in propaganda are claimed to be more intangible, 
subtle, and continuous, making review an inadequate method of 
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control, What is needed is participation and collaboration, rather 
than review. It took some time to develop this kind of policy relation- 
ship even after the information program had been transferred to the 
Department of State; it would, it is insisted, be almost impossible to 
maintain it with information functions in a separate agency. 

In the case of Nazi and Soviet organization for propaganda, it is 
claimed that no real parallel exists. The Nazis had, and the Soviets 
have, special agencies for propaganda. But the totalitarian system of 
government is completely different from ours, and the problem of 
policy consistency does not arise as it would here because of the con- 
centration of policy control in the party leadership. In this country 
the establishment of a separate agency would bring about an entirely 
different situation. Its position both in the executive branch, and 
especially before Congress, would be one of substantial independence. 
Even British experience must be applied with caution, because in the 
parliamentary system general policy control is established by the 
cabinet, and consistency among different agencies is easily obtained. 
Jurisdictional disputes can be ironed out with relative ease. Even 
the British Council is, indirectly, subject to Foreign Office control. 

In short, separation of foreign policvmaking functions from propa- 
ganda functions in the organization of foreign governments is of far 
less consequence than in our system of separation of powers and checks 
and balances, where separate agencies are left considerable freedom 
to compete with each other with regard to policy and appropriations, 
both with the President and the Congress. 

* k * * * re * 

The above lines of argument are not equally applicable to all types 
of information and cultural programs. In the case of exchange pro- 
grams and other so-called long-range cultural activities the type and 
amount of policy guidance may be considerably different than in 
the case of radio, news services, and other fast media activities. Some 
feel that policy guidance for this type of functions is necessary only 
in the broadest sense, and that the administration of cultural exchange 
programs—which are long-term and reciprocal—should be sharply 
separated from the administration of information programs, which 
are short-term and unilateral. Combining the two is held likely to 
result in the relative neglect of the former. Others, while conceding 
a measure of difference, insist that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to distinguish long- and short-range programs and activities; that the 
exchange and other cultural programs ought to, and to an increasing 
extent do, serve both long- and short-range objectives; and that the 
harmonizing of long-range cultural and shorter run policy objectives 
is made possible largely through the administration of both types of 
programs in the same organization within the Department of State. 
Removal of the exchange and other cultural functions would, it is 
claimed, bring about no substantial gains in the attainment of long- 
range objectives, and, on the other hand, would result in distinct losses 
in the attainment of our foreign policy objectives. 

It should be noted, too, that the pro-State Department arguments 
outlined above are more relevant to the issue of retaining the informa- 
tion functions already in the Department than to the issue of con- 
centrating all, or virtually all, such functions in one organization 
within the Department. The most significant issue here is whether 
or not MSA information functions should be absorbed entirely by 
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IIA. From the standpoint of policy guidance, the general pro-State 
Department line of argument does not necessarily lead to the conclu- 
sion that they should be. It might, of course, be argued that the 
purpose of the overseas information program is to support the total 
United States foreign policy, and that this purpose can best be 
achieved by a concentration of information functions in a single 
agency. On the other hand, it can be argued that where an important 
segment of foreign policy is delegated to a separate agency, that 
agency needs to have a significant measure of control over the formu 
lation and execution of an information program in support of its own 
substantive program. If the thesis is accepted that mformation o1 
propaganda activities are instruments or tools of foreign policy 
rather than an integral part of foreign policy —and this is at the heart 
of most of the arguments for administering them in the State Depart 
ment—it can be argued that information functions should go with 
the specific chunks of foreign policy they are designed to serve There 
can, of course, be a partial integration, as now exists in the case of 
MSA-ILA operations, but some contend that funds should continue 
to be appropriated to MSA in order to enable it to see that they are 
administered in such a way as to promote the Agency’s primary obje¢ 
tives. So, too, with the MSA and other exchange-of-persons pro 
grams, It can be argued that each agency with separate foreign policy 
missions—economic, social, or technical needs to be in a position 
subject to general State Department policy guidance (and to close 
control in operations abroad), to develop the spectile kind of exchangs 
programs that will facilitate the attainment of its assigned objectives 
Following this line of reasoning, it is entirely consistent to argue 
that information and cultural exchange functions should not be 
concentrated either in the State Department or in a separate agency 
unless, that is, all substantive aspects of foreign policy are to be 
concentrated in the State Department or some new agency 


, 


g Tin pact of propaganda on foreign policy 

Increasing emphasis has been placed on a reciprocal relationship 
between foreign policy and propaganda. It is important not only 
that propaganda be guided by foreign policy objectives, but also that 
propaganda considerations be taken into account in the establishment 
of foreign policies What rovernment does IS more important as 
propaganda than what it savs. Consequently, an important function 
of a propaganda program is to exert pressure for careful consideration 
of the propaganda effect of the substance, timing, and method of 
government foreign-policy actions. 

One line of reasoning is that influence is easier to bring to bear from 
within the State Department than from without. Through the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs and through the public-affairs 
staffs in the regional bureaus the ILA can exert its influence in countless 
daily contacts, and for all geographic areas. Moreover, location of 
the information program in the Department assists in the development 
throughout the Department of a feeling for the significance of propa- 
ganda effects. Formal contacts and coordinating arrangements, it Is 
argued, are no substitute for intimate daily exchanges of views. 

As against this point of view, the contention has been made that the 
location of the information program in the Department of State tends 
to minimize the influence of propaganda considerations on the formula- 
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tion of foreign policy Chief attention is paid to policy guidance, 1 
is claimed, and the information function is revarded as subordinate to 
political and diplomatic functions. It is insisted that only an agency 
with higher status and prestige can effectively bring the propaganda 


point of view to bear on policy. This ts especially true, since it is not 
only the State Department whose views need to be influenced. The 
head of an independent agency (especially, of course, if a Cabinet 


department but to a considerable extent if an independent agency of 
the MSA type could re present thre propaganda function mort powell 
fully to the President, and all agencies with important foreign policy 


responsibilities As it is now the ILA Administrator does not ever 
deal face to face with the Secretary of State. His views are presented 
ndirectly through the Assistant Secretary of Public Affairs, who ha 
other functions In other words, the prestige of the ageney and _ its 


head is the first and foremost criterion in evaluating the impact of thi 
propaganda point of view 

There Is some feeling that the problem of OIiIving a lequate welgnt to 
the propaganda effects of foreign policy is rather a problem of thi 


selection and training of policvmakers than a problem of organizing 
the information function. Some beheve that there is a substantial 
distinction between information activities, which are designed to create 
understanding and support of foreign policies, and the element of cal 
culating the probable impact of particular policies on foreign publi 


opinion, and then deciding how much weight to give to it. Perhaps 


this sort of calculation and weighting cannot be represented to polices 
makers, but can only be achieved by having policvmakers who ar 
themselves capable of dome the calculating and weighting Policy 
makers do not themselves need to operate an information program 
they can delegate the administration of information functions to 
subordinates, or can eive policy euidance to an Independent agency 
charged with their administration It is not so easy to see how 
proper—which means neither too little nor too much, nor the wrong 
kind of —weight can be given the probable propaganda effects of a 
foreign policy in the formulation of that policy unless those primarily 
responsible for making policy are themselves thoroughly familiar with 
all elements to be considered, including the public Option aspects 


». “lece ssibility to foreign inte lige nee 


The information agency must have readily available to it the most 
reliable and up-to-date sources of information concerning foreign 
countries, and concerning our policies toward foreign countries. This 
of course, includes not merely information available to the public, 
but classified information 

The argument is made by those who think the information program 
should be in the State Department that the IITA has access to all 
pertinent State Department communications, and materials made 
available to the Department by other agencies, with no security 
complications. It is held unlikely, because of security considerations 
and the inevitable and unavoidable barriers involved in interdepart 
mental relations, that an information agency outside the Department 
could expect to operate under such favorable conditions in this respect 

Others contend that this supposed advantage is largely unreal, and 
that there is no valid reason why a separate agency could not establish 
the same ready access to State Department and other information as 
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the ILA enjoys Advocates of State Department location counte 
that whatever ought to be the case, in practice there are always 
more difficulties in making information—particularly — classified 
information—available to outside agencies 


Administrative requirements 


An operating program such as that now administered by the ILA 
has heavy administrative requirements in the way of responsibl 
executive direction, flexibility of operation, skilled personnel, and 
efficient administrative servicing It is on these points that the 
strongest criticisms have been made of the administration of thi 
program 1n the Department ol State 

The complaints are chiefly these: (@) The head of the information 
agency has never been given a status in the departmental hierarchy 
commensurate with the importance of the program, and adequate 
to attract and hold the type of leadership required. The present 
status of the ILA Administrator is sometimes said to be on the same 
level as Assistant Secretaries, but he does not, on poli V matters, stand 
in direct relationship to the Secretary as the other Assistant Secre 
taries do. Considering the size of the ILA’s appropriations and pel 
sonnel, relative to the Department’s as a whole, it is claimed that its 
head should enjoy a higher status 

Objection is made not only to the official status of the agency head 
but to the relatively low prestige enjoved by the agency and its 
officials throughout the Department. There is, it is claimed, a long 
standing and deep tendency in the Department to accord much 
higher prestige to political and diplomatic functions and _ officials 
resulting in the ILA’s enjoving even less prestige than it is entitled to 
by virtue of its official status 

(6) The situation above described, it is claimed, makes it difficult 
all along the line to secure the tvpe of administrative, professional 
and technical personnel needed. Leading executives and technicians 
from the communications industry are denied either the most attrac- 
tive salaries Government can offer or the high prestige enjoyed by 
top State Department officials. Within the Department, Foreign 
Service personnel generally prefer to serve no more than a short term 
of duty in information work, feeling that advancement and prestige 
are to be found elsewhere in the Department. 

(c) It has been argued that the subordinate status of the information 
program denies it the degree of autonomy and flexibility in operations 
that it ought to have. No objection is made to the principle of having 
the information agency subject to State Department guidance in 
foreign policy. Even with the establishment of the ILA, howeve1 
the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, and for many matters the 
regional bureaus, are intervening offices from which clearances must 
be obtained, and through which contact with the Secretary must be 
made. Granted that the Administrator and the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs have worked well together during the first year of 
the new arrangement, it is contended that the plan is basically un- 
sound, and will certainly result in serious friction if and when 2 
strong-minded individuals of differing views occupy the 2 positions 

(d) Even more serious complaints are advanced with respect to the 
program’s administrative arrangements. Prior to the ILA, admuinis- 
trative services to the information program were generally provided 
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by the Department. Even though the present plan gives the ILA 
some administrative autonomy, it is still insisted that the Depart- 
ment’s administrative services are too highly centralized, and seriously 
impede ILA operations. It is pointed out, for example, that while the 
[1A can now have a real measure of autonomy in relation to personnel 
matters, subject to broad departmental policies, the necessary papers 
etc., must still clear through the Department's central personnel office 
The ILA, it is said, usually gets its way ultimately, but numerous 
and protracted delavs are encountered 

So, too, in the case of other administrative support services com 
plaint is frequently made of the degree of centralized administration 
in the Department 

Some who advance eriticisms along the lines out lined above, contend 
that the only remedy is to be found in a separate agency for the 


information program At one stage consicde rable support existed for 
the establishment of a Government, or quasi-Government corporation, 
A least for the Vores of Ameren \iany of the reasons advanced 


were that such an agency would be able to pay high salaries, and 
operate free of the encumbrances of departmental requirements, 
thereby enabling it to attract top executives and skilled technicians 
The information program, including the Voice, however, is not the 
type of program for which the device of the Government corporation 
has customarily been used, and more recent advocacy of a sé parate 
organization has usually been related to an independent agency ol 
the MSA type, er to a new department of Cabinet rank 

Those who contend that the program should remain in the State 
Department do not deny entirely the criticisms made of the present 
nadministrative arrangement They lo however, emphasize three 
points 

Many of the eriticisms stem from the experience of officials 

onnected with the program during its earlier vears in the Department 
Since that time, it is claimed steady Imiprovement has been made all 
along the line. The information program has now a higher and 
more autonomous official status in the Department than it has ever 
had: and the barriers of an unofficial nature are also breaking down 
\lore and more high-grade positions are being established, both at 
home and in the missions. The State Department is doing a better 
and better job in furnishing administrative services, and in decen 
tralizing administrative functions—notably the vital one of budgetary 
Inatters to the ILA 

2) It is also pointed out that many of ILA’s administrative difficul- 
ties have been inherent in the program. For example, the top political 
and diplomatic officials of the State Department are at the top in 
their field; in the case of the information program, no Government 
agency can claim the prestige in the media fields that private enter- 
prises occupy. Henee it must be expected that considerable trouble 
will be encountered in attracting and keeping top executives and the 
best technicians in these areas 

\s for the difficulties that have arisen over the provision of adminis- 
trative services, it is pointed out that many of these would have been 
even more serious had the program been administered in a separate 
agenes \ppropriations have fluctuated rapidly and = drastically, 
creating staggering budgetary, personnel, and other housekeeping 
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problems. Since the program was housed in the Department « 
State, some of these problems could be mitigated 

The point is sometimes made, also, that the gulf that has admitted) 
existed in some instances between career service employees and infor- 
mation personnel is not entirely attributable to the blind prejudice of 
the latter. Because of the rapid fluctuation of the information pro- 
gram’s appropriations, it has sometimes hired large numbers of em- 
ployees quickly, and sent them abroad without anything comparable 
to the training given career service people. Under these cireum 
stances, friction was maximized The beginnings of a training pro- 
gram have now been made, and this, combined with a more stable 
ITA personnel situation, is bearing results 

(3) It is also pointed out—and increasingly by ITA personnel—that 
an information agency housed in the State Department enjoys certain 
privileges and a status abroad that as an independent agency it would 
not enjoy, at least to the same degree. Access to the Department’s 
communication system, diplomatic status, and other prerogatives 
facilitate many aspects of the agency’s administrative operations 

The view of those. who take this more moderate view of the admin- 
istrative requirements of the information program is that the best 
results are likely to follow from further reform of the status of the 
information program within the Department. The point is made 
time after time that the most important consideration in the location 
of the program is the policy relationship; and that on poliey grounds 
the evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of locating the program in the 
Department. At the same time, it Is generally conceded that the 
present ITA arrangement is far from perfect. Further decentralization 
of administrative services to the IITA, and closer relations on the 
policy side between the Administrator and the Secretary and his top 
policy aids—involving perhaps a higher official standing for the 
Administrator—are perhaps the improvements most consistently 
mentioned. Few seem to think that more supergrade positions o1 
higher salaries would alone help materially. For the rest, better 
training of ITA personnel, especially for those abroad, in United States 
foreign policy objectives; better indoctrination of other departmental 
personne!] with regard to the information program and time are held 
essential to the elimination of whatever remains of the formal and 
informal barriers between information personnel and other State 
Department personnel 


D. Relationships in the field 


There has been a growing opinion that regardless of the location 
of the information program in the executive structure, it must be 
administered abroad in close association with the State Department 
We cannot, it is argued, even where we have divided responsibility 
at home, be in the position of having two sets of information agencies 
abroad. 

Some argue that the relationship of an independent information 
agency's field service to the State Department’s missions would be 
necessarily unsatisfactory. It would not, it is claimed, be as much on 

L par with the diplomatic corps as is the case with ITA personnel, and 
‘eaehd not receive as preferential a treatment in terms of communica- 
tion facilities, and other administrative services. Nor would it, it is 
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argued, be in as satisfactory a position as regards policy cuidance and 
influence on policy formulation. 

Others insist that satisfactory relationships could be established, 
and that field personnel of an independent agency could be accorded 
whatever privileges are essential to the performance of their tasks 
It is conceded that State-OWL relations in this respect were far from 
satisfactory, but recent arrangements between State and MSA, undet 
which MSA field information officials have both a responsibility to 
their own agency heads and a responsibility to the mission chiefs, are 
pointed to as evidence that the problem is not insoluble 

Concerning the MSA experience, the counterargument is made that 
MSA is not an information agency; conceding that MSA needs some 
information program to further its own foreign-policy objectives, it does 
not follow that the State Department’s information program should 
be given an independent status. The two situations are held to be 
quite distinct. From the standpoint of field relations, a separate 
MSA program may be regarded as a necessary evil; a separate infor- 
mation agency, it is insisted, would cause wholly unnecessary 
compli wlions 





